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Other  Bibliographies 


D'Amico,  Louis  A.     The  Spatial  Campus;     A  Planning  Scheme 

Tdth  Selected  end  Annotated  Bibliogi^aphy.     Bloomington, 
Indiana;     Indiana  University,  l?6bj  117  p. 

The  directions  of  development  and  relationship  of  the 
urban  college  cairpus  i-ath  its  community  are  examined  in 
detail.     Annotated  bibliographies  of  articles  from 
periodicals  and  scholarly  journals  are  grouped  by  subject 
classifications.     Th5  subjects  listed  are (1)  Admin- 
istration,   (2)  Planning,    (3)  Educational-Architectural 
Relations,    (It)  Finance,    (5)  State  Legislation,    (6) 
Construction,    (7)  Expansion,    (8)  Utilization,    (9) 
Parldng,   and  (10)   College-Community  Relations.     These 
subjects  include  289  annotated  abstracts  of  articles. 
A  separate  section  of  U82  referenced  articles  on 
building  description  follov:s.     These  references  are 
separated  into  those  without  floor  plans  and  those  tdth 
floor  plans,   end  list  only  periodical  articles. 
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Sducationel  ?.esources  Information  Center  Clearinghouse  on 
Hducationel  Facilities.     j^Jialysis  and  PrograraTiing 
Zducstional  Facilities.     A  delected  BibJicgrsphy. 
iiadison;,  VJisconsins     Wisconsin  University,  1S?70,   21  p. 

As  a  service  to  architects  and  educators  concerned  lith 
the  anelysis  or  programming  of  educational  facilities, 
58  articles,  books,  monographs,   and  related  items  pub- 
lished between  1958  and  197*0  are  listed  lath  accompanying 
key  terms  taken  from  the  thesaurus  of  2?JC  descriptors. 
The  refei-ence  or  source  of  each  item  is  given,  including 
procurement  information  for  15  documents  available 
through  the  'ZJn.G  system,     a  list  of  22   additional  items, 
X'jith  source  information  but  v.dthout  key  terras,  is 
appended.     liajor  emphasis  of  the  documents  listed  in- 
clude facilities  for  all  educational  levels  from  ele- 
mentary through  college  and  vocational  schools,   computer 
applications  to  facilities  planning,  use  of  the  critical 
path  method  for  construction  control,   and  the  distinctive 
features  of  folloidng  a  systems   approach  in  the  pro- 
grajnming  of  facilities  construction. 


.     Systematic  Methods  in  School  Planning,   Programming, 
and  Design.     A  oelected  j:iblio--r3phy.     Madison,  V/isconsin: 
Itfisconsin  University,   1970,'  i;op^ 

A  selected  reference  list  is  presented  of  9h  source 
publications  of  interest  to  arcliitects  contemplating 
erploying  systematic  methods  in  the  execution  of  pro- 
fessional services  involving  planning,  programming,   and 
design.     The  publication  is  divided  into  four  major 
topical  areas — (1)  Arcl-iitactural  design^    (2)  Design 
(general),    (3)  Decision  nald.ng,   and  (U)  Planning. 
Hach  citation  is  fcllox-fed  by  a  listing  of  descriptors 
which  are  selected  to  describe  the  subject  elements  of 
each  document. 

Isler,   Norman  P.     Plannin.q:  in  Higher  TCducajion,   An  Inter- 
pretive Bibliography.     Part  I;  Facilities  and  Space  Utilization. 
Madison,  Misconsin:     I'lsconsin  Universitj',   1969,   h6  p. 

The  references  included  were  drawn  from  the  documents 
received  and  processed  to  date  by  the  'CRIC  Clearinghouse 
on   Educational  Facilities,   and  are  organized  into  the 
following  sections — (l)  Procedures  for  making  facilities 
and  space  utilization  studies,    (2)  Uses  of  the  computer 
for  facility  and  space  requirements,    (3)   Facilities 
inventory  procedures,    (k)  .Research  space  requirements,    and 
(5)  Case  descriptions  of  space  and  facility  utilization 
studies. 
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Isler^  Norman  P.  Planning  in  Higher  ^ilducetion.  An  Interpre- 
tive Llbliography.  Part  II;  Campus  Planning.  Madison, 
Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  University,  15'69,  h!^   P» 

The  references  included  were  draxm  from  the  documents 
received  and  processed  to  date  by  the  3RIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Educational  Facilities,  and  are  organized  into  the 
following  sections — (1)  Q-uidelines  and  concepts  in 
campus  planning,  (2)  Planning  the  urban  college,  (3) 
Mathematical  and  computer  aids  in  campus  planning,  (U) 
The  architect  and  college  buildings,  (5)  Planning  the 
physical  plant,  and  (6)  Further  bibliographies  in  campus 
planning. 

_.  Planning  in  Higher  Education.  An  Interpretive 

Bibliography.  Part  III;  Special  Facilities  in  Higher 
Education  Planning.  Madison,  VJisconsin:  Wisconsin 
University,  1969,  1^0  p. 

The  references  included  iirere  drawn  from  the  docujnents 
received  and  processed  to  date  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Educational  Facilities,  and  are  organized  in  the 
folloxd-ng  sections— (1)  Fine  arts  and  communications 
arts  facilities,  (2)  Science  facilities,  (3)  Campus 
traffic  facilities,  and  (U)  Miscellaneous  special  facilities. 

.  Planning  in  Higher  gducation.  An  Interpretive 

Libliography.  Part  lY;   Case  Histories  in  Campus^ 
Planning .  Madison,  l.iisconsin;  T'Jisconsin  University, 
1969,  UU  p. 

The  references  included  were  drawn  from  the  documents 
received  and  processed  to  date  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Educational  Facilities,  and  are  organized  into  the 
following  sections — (1)  Master  development  plans,  (2) 
State  plans  for  higher  education,  (3)  Campus  location, 
and  (U)  Moving  the  campus . 

.  Planr-ing  in  Higher  Education,  An  Interpretive 

Bibliography.  .Part  V;  Financial  Aspects  of  Higher 
Education  Planning.  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Wisconsin 
University,  1969,  19  p. 

The  references  included  were  draa-jn  from  the  documents 
received  and  processed  to  date  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Educational  Facilities.  The  thirteen  documents 
include  treatments  of  the  following  areas — (1)  The 
financial  planning  phase  of  a  total  campus  plan,  (2) 
Legislative  control,  (3)  Allocation  form\ilae,  (U)  The 
unit  cost  approach,  (5)  Construction  financing  for  aca- 
demic facilities  and  student  housing,  (6)  Land  acqui- 
sition, and  (7)  The  role  of  the  department  of  physical 
plant . 
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Parsons,  Kermit  C.   and  Jon  T.   Lang.     An  Annotated  Bibliography 
on  University  Planning  and  DevelopTiient.     ilew  York: 
Society  for  College  and  University  Plaiming,  1968,  1$8  p. 

This  bibliography  has  been  prepared  to   assist  research 
in  planning  for  colleges  and  umiversities.     The  first 
edition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Planning  Librar- 
ians as  Exchange  Bibliography  Ho.  22.     In  the  spring 
of  I96U,   a  revised  edition  i^th  over  one  hundred  more 
items  was  published  as  Zlxchange  Bibliography  No.   30. 
The  present  edition,   published  by  the  Society  for  Ccllege 
and  University  Planning,  includes  approximately  350 
new  listings  and  an  alphabetical  author-item  title 
index  wliich  increases  its  usefiilness.     In  the  compila- 
tion,  emphasis  was  placed  on  recent  publications  and 
articles.     Hoxrever,   a  few  older  items  of  historical  and 
general  interest  have  been  included.     Most  of  the  reports 
prepared  by  planning  staffs  of  consultants  and  many 
of  the  published  plans  are  quite  limited  in  availability 
and  probably  available  for  distribution  only  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  college  or  university  planning. 
The  references  are  organized  into  the  folloi-dng  sections— 
(1)  Educational  policy,    (2)  University-Community  rela- 
tionsliips,    (3)   jlnrollment  and  space  utilization  studies, 
(U)  Enrollment  statistics,    (S)  Cairpus  planning,    (6) 
Campus  plan  reports,    (7)  University  architecture,    and 
(8)  Other  bibliographies.     The  principal  author  is   an 
associate  professor  with  the  department  of  city  and 
regional  planning,   college  of  arclTitecture,  Cornell 
University. 

Phelon,   Philip  S.     Campus  and  Facilities  Planning  in  liigher 
Education.     The  Process  and  Personnel.      An  Annotated 
Bibliography.     Albany,  New  York:      New  York  State  Edu- 
cation  Department,  1968,   21  p. 

This  annotated  bibliography  evolved  from  an  attempt  to 
ansx-ier  some  basic  questions  related  to  certain  aspects 
of  planning  for  higher  education,   and  is  limited  to  the 
subjects  of  planning  processes  and  planning  personnel. 
Only  sources  originating  xiiithin  the  past  ten  years  are 
included  xd.th  the  exception  of  documents  on  student 
participation  \irhere  only  a  limited  number  of  documents 
exist.     Studies  on  details  of  planning  a  specific  carpus 
or  facility  are  not  included.     Care  has  been  taken  to 
include  a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  the  controversial 
issues,  particularly  faculty  and  student  participation. 
This  bibliography  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  planning 
guides  for  institutions  of  higher  education.     The  docu- 
ments selected  should  assist  institutions  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  planning  process  as  related  to  planning 
their  facilities  without  mandating  a  particular  format 
for  such  planning. 
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Ii'iddall,  Keimeth  R.  Selected  References  for  Planning  Higher 
Education  Facilities.  Columbus,  Ohios  Council  of 
Educational  Facility  Planners,  1968,  101  p. 

This  comprehensive  and  carefully  annotated  bibliography 
presents  ideas  and  lists  numerous  resources  for  the 
person  seeking  general  and  specific  information  in 
planning  higher  education  facilities.  The  documents 
are  cataloged  into  general  topical  areas  of  — (l) 
Orientation  to  educational  facility  planning,  (2) 
Developing  a  master  plan  for  plant  expansion,  (3) 
Planning  and  the  individual  school,  (It)  Planning  the 
technical  aspects,  and  (5)  Administering  the  plant 
expansion  program. 


Comprehensive  References 


Barthelme,  Donald.  "Educational  Thoroughfare,"  Junior 
College  Journal,  23s5,  January  1963,  pp.  16-20. 

Architect  Donald  Barthelme  expresses  a  personal  concept 
of  an  architectural-educational  philosophy  and  presents 
liis  design  concept  for  a  new  kind  of  campus.  He  clas- 
sifies two  types  of  architecture — (1)  Arcliitecture 
which  places  the  opportunity  to  build  ahead  of  any 
obligation  to  people,  and  (2)  Architecture  which  places 
a  primary  interest  and  obligation  to  the  human  needs 
of  people.  The  second  approach  seeks  to  get  architecture 
out  of  man's  way  but  at  the  same  time  accepts  the  obli- 
gation of  e;:erting  a  force  in  supporting  hiunan  exis- 
tence. The  design  solution  offered  for  a  college 
campus  is  called  a  "street".  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  campus  where  every  kind  of laarner  is  presented  to 
everjr  kind  of  knowledge  in  ways  that  make  it  impossible 
for  the  student  to  conceive  of  his  speciality  as 
isolated  from  the  sum  total  of  human  knoxiledge. 
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Bechtel  Corporstion.     University  of  Cslifornia  Criteria  and 
Standards  for  New  Cgrpus  Location  and  Site  Selection. 
San  Francisco,  California:     Bechtel  Corporation,  1966,   37  p. 

Changes  in  California  public  higher  education  policy 
by  the  legislature  in  1S60  and  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California  in  1966  are  incorporated  in 
new  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  nev;  campuses. 
Criteria  are  based  upon  three  methods  of  grouping 
campus  facilities;     high,  medium,   and  lox-r  density, 
illl  new  canpuses  are  to  be  general  institutions  offering 
undergraduate,   graduate,   and  professional  programs  idth 
a  growth  rate  per  campus  of  five  hundi^ed  to  one  thousand 
students  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  thousand 
to  twenty-seven  thousand  students.     Major  planning 
classifications  are  concerned  tdth  site  evaluation 
and  campus  development.     Criteria  for  site  evaluation 
include  land  use,  traffic  circulation,  university 
impact  upon  the  community,  utilities  3   climate   and 
topography,   availability  and  cost.     Criteria  for  general 
development  include  campus  population  mixes  and  ratios 
and  basis  for  area  requirements  expressed  in  square 
feet,   ratios  and  acreages  for  instructional  facilities, 
housing,  parking,   athletics,   research,  utilities,   re- 
creation,  and  reserve  lands.     Tables  of  specific  square 
foot  and  acreage  standards  by  tj^pe  of  facility  are 
included. 

Brubaker,   Charles  ¥.     I'Jhat's  Happening  to  the  Canpus?     Chi- 
cago, Illinois:     Perkins  and  1/ill,   Arcliitects,   1968,  13  p. 

A  brief  review  of  many  individuals'   observation  on  how 
physical  facilities  for  higher  education  are  changing 
in  response  to  new  needs.     Trends  in  campus  planning 
are  developed  in  terms  of  changing  educational  methods 
and  social  demands,     liajor  topics  covered  are — (l) 
Reevaluating  the  nature  of  learning,    (2)   The  effect  of 
technology,    (3)  The  campus  as  a  community-cultural- 
educational  center,   (k)  The  college  and  the  urban  crisis, 
(5)  The  multi-location  college,   and  (6)  Educational 
building  systems.     Uithin  these  contexts,   design  re- 
commendations and  suggestions  are  outlined,   and  graphic 
examples  are  provided. 
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Building  Research  Institute.     School  Building  Research. 

Washington,  D.C:     Building  Research  Institute,  1962,  209  P« 

A  report  based  on  the  program  participants  of  the 
Building  ^Research  Institute  conference  in  the  fall 
of  1962  on  school  building  research  whose  aim  it  is 
to  make  contributions  to  building  science.     Major 
topics  discussed  are — (l)  Definition  of  school  building 
needs,    (2)  Developing  the  strategy  for  meeting  future 
school  building  needs,    (3)  Comprehensive  carpus  planning 
—case  studies  of  design  for  long-range  planning,    (U) 
Recent  research  for  school  facility  design,   equipment, 
and  services,   and  (5)  Recent  research  on  the  management 
and  operation  of  school  facilities.     Also  included  is  a 
conference  summary  and  the  need  for  further  research. 

Bush-Brovm,  Albert.     Image  of  a  University;   A  Study  _of  Ar- 
chitecture as  an  Sxpression  of  Educgtion  at  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  the  United  States  Betiicen  1000  and 
1900.     Princeton,  New  Jersey:     Princeton  University, 
1959,  519  p. 

¥hy  have  educational  institutions  acquired  distinctly 
different  kinds  of  architecture?     Beyond  the  obvious 
explanations  related  to  economics,  fasl^don,   and  envi- 
ronsnent,  both  physical  and  social,  lie  the  educational 
programs  and  the  demands  they  place  on  architecture. 
The  differences  betx-jeen  the  cartpuses  at  Yale  and  Johns 
Hopkins  or  Trinity  and  Clark,   for  example,   reflect 
differences  in  educational  objectives  and  architectural 
tastes  of  college  administrators  and  teachers.     This 
relation  is  examined  chiefly  with  respect  to  two  con- 
trasting ideas  of  university  architecture:     "The  Vic- 
torian Gothic  Image"   and  "The  Scientists'  Image",  which 
were  educators'   notions  of  hoxir  halls  of  learning  inight 
promote  and  express  txTO  contrasting  ideas  of  education. 

Cassidy,   Harold  G.     "The  University-Community  System — Self- 
Regulated  Bearer  of  Meaning,"  Yearbook  of  the  Society 
for  General  Systems  Research,  XI,  1966,  pp.  133-li|l. 

An  analysis  of  some  aspects  of  the  university  and  its 
relation  to  the  community  to  show  the  manifold  Inter- 
connectedness  that  could  hold  within  and  betxjeen  its 
parts .     The  author  suggests  that   alienation  destroys 
meaning,  both  in  people  and  in  departments.     The  rich- 
ness of  made  connections  gives  meaning  to,   and  validates, 
the  system.     The  analysis  is  organized  into  the  fol- 
loTiing  sections — (1)  Premises,    (2)  Definitions,    (3) 
Function,    (U)  Static,    {$)  Dynamics,    (6)  The  university 
committee,    (7)  Holistic  view,    and  (8)  Goals.     He  draws 
on  the  resources  of  social  science  and  history.     A 
bibliography  is  provided. 
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Caudillj   Rowlett  and  Scott.     A  Report  on  Six  Seminars  to 
Assist  in  Planning  a  High  Rise^   High  Density  Urban 
Cainpus.     Mexi;  York?      Caudill,   Rowlett  and  ocott^   1968,  19  p. 

The  problem  was  to  create,   on  four  and  one-half  acres 
of  lower  Manhattan,   a  junior  college  to  meet  the  needs 
of  eleven  thousand  full-  and  part-time  students  and 
the  urban  community.     In  1968,   educators,  business 
leaders,  politicians,   architects,  urban  planners,   et 
al.   attended  six  seminars.     The  folloidng  were  con- 
sidered the  most  important  aspects  of  the  total  problem; 
(1)  There  should  be  neither  physical  nor  symbolic 
barriers  between  campus  and  communitj'-]   this  outreach 
to  include  pre-admission  counseling,   a  search  for  both 
non- applicants  and  dropouts,   continuing  education 
courses,   local  business  contacts,   field  trips,  and 
reciprocal  arrangements  vjith  neighborhood  government 
agencies.     (2)  Programed  instruction  linkups  would 
make  practical  the  decentralized  campus  and  the  high- 
riss  building.      (3)  Participant  sports  rather  than 
spectator,  besides  being  healthful,  would  strengthen 
the  cu.treach  philosophy,      (k)     A  twenty-four  hour 
learning  center  to  accommodate  students'   varied  vrork 
and  study  hours  would  combine  student  union,   library, 
cafeteria,   classroom,    and  enhance  educational  accessi- 
bility.     (5)  Experiments  in  housing  should  be  made  to 
help  sever  the  students'   ties  mth  his  familiar  ghetto, 
for  example,   rest  cubicles,   fresh-up  rooms,   or  com- 
pulsory dormitories  for  underachievers .      (6)  To  become 
a  part  of  the  new  "urban  fabric",  the  college  should 
take  advantage  of  its  situation  in  the  newly  developing 
surroundings  of  housing,   commerce,  parks,  plazas,    and 
parking  and  traffic  patterns. 

Clinchy,   Evans.     A  College  in  the  City;     An  Alternative. 
New  York:     Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc., 
1968,   52  p. 

Creation  of  a  college  in  an  urban  setting  is  considered 
with  emphasis  on  its  development  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  surrounding  area  rather  than  as  a  separate  entity. 
Although  the  report  is  based  on  a  particular  piece  of 
ghetto  land  in  a  particular  city  (Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section  of  New  York  City),  its  implications  are  national 
in  scope.     Physical  features  of  the  area,   such  as  existing 
buildings  and  transportation  facilities,   are  identified 
end  considered  mth  regard  to  the  planning  of  a  college. 
Suggestions  are  presented  for  implementation  of  a  plan 
for  construction  of  a  college  based  on  the  concept  of 
filling  in  vacant  spaces  in  the  area  rather  than  annihil- 
ating total  blocks.     Haps  and  diagramatic  sketches  are 
included  which  illustrate  possible  placement  and  design 
of  a  college  campus  in  the  area  studied.     An  annotated 
list  of  other  reports  from  Educational  Facilities  La- 
boratories is  included. 
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Oodk}   Edgar  D.     Chenging  Land  Use  Pe.ttsrns  in  Csripus  Perimeter 
/ire as.     Gainesville ,   j.'loridas     University  of  Florida, 
1?j7,  368  p. 

Previous  land  use  chan^G  and  neighboi'hood  formation 
studies  have  directed  their  attentions  to^Tard  developing 
a  rationale  from  observable  land  use  patterns  developed 
over  long  periods  of  time.     I^ven  the  "goal''  theories 
are  based  on  an  abstraction  of  the  ideal  portions  of 
past  development.     Concepts  developed  from  these  studies 
are  useful  and  essential  to  a  general  ujiderstanding  of 
urban  formation.     They  ar-e  far  too  coarse,  houever,  to 
g-uide  one  to  an  ujider standing  of  land  reuse  in  an  es- 
tablished,  higlily  developed  urban  area  or  neighborhood. 
Step  One  of  tliis  study  was  devoted  to  a  field  research 
prograra  seelcing  out  the  reason.     An  aaialysis  of  six 
university  caiipus  neighborhoods  confirmed  that  an  under- 
standing of  commuxdty  economic  and  social  forces,   and 
neighborhood  and  comriiunity  relations  and  problems  serves 
as  an  aid  in  the  understanding  of  land  use  patterns 
in  general.     Application  of  these  traditional  methods 
of  aaialysis  did  not,   however,  e:q)lain  the  reason  for  the 
constantly  observed,  illogical  pattern  of  land  reuse  in 
these  established,   highly  developed  neighborhoods.     Gare- 
lUl  consideration  of  the  results  of  Step  One  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  technique  for  looking  more  closely 
at  each  individu.al  land  reuse  transaction  \-^z.s  needed. 
The  University  of  Florida  carpus  perimeter  neighborhood 
was  used  as  a  pilot  model  area  for  the  development  of 
the  tecliniquo.     A  forecast  about  the  future  land  use 
change  probability  in  the  pilot  model  neighborhood  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  this  technique. 

Dahnke,  Harold  L.     Higher  !]ducation  Facilities  Planning  and 
Ilanagement  Manuals^  Nos.  1-7 ,   Revised.     IJashing-ton, 
D.C.s     ilational  Center  for  j]ducational  Research  and 
Development   (DH3VV03),  1971,   571  p. 

The  first  manual,   an  overview  of  the  complete  set  of  seven, 
discu-sses  the  facilities  planning  cycle  and  the  possible 
effects  of  currently  changing  instruction  techniques  on 
the  facilities  planning  processes .     The  ne::t  four  manuals 
present  procedures  for  evaluating  and  projecting  various 
space  tj'pe  requirements:     Manual  2 — The  tecliniques  for 
evaluating  the  capacities  of  and  projecting  the  require- 
ments for  classx'oom  and  class  laboratory  facilitiesj 
iianual  3--3ome  similar  procedures  for  office  and  research 
facilities  I  hanual  U — The  procedux-es  to  deteiTnine  academic 
support  facility  needs   (for  e:car.ple,  library,   audio\dstial, 
e^diibition,   and  computer  facilities);   and  iianual  5 — Other 
major  tj'pes  of  general  support  facilities   (for  example, 
athletic/Pliysical  education,   recreation,  lounges,  resi- 
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dential;,   dining  halls,   and  studsnfc  health  facilities). 
Manual  6  describes  the  detailed  program  planning  and 
sn£lj'"sis  procedures  that  yield  the  inputs  for  the  fa- 
cilities planning  process  end  proposes  systemade  fa- 
cilities planning  criteria  appropriate  for  stateidde  or 
system-level  output  evaluation.     Hanual  7  contains  the 
glossary,   a  bibliographyj   an  index,   and  the  table  of 
contents  for  each  manual. 

Dober,   Richard  P.     Campus  Planning.     Hew  York:   Reinehold 

Publishing,  1963,   31U  p.,  illustrations,  maps,   and  plans. 

The  materials  are  divided  into  three  sections.     The 
first  section  defines  campus  planning,  illuminates  through 
Mstorical  examples  the  evolution  of  the  campus  as  a 
design  form,   and  describes  the  conditions  i-ihich  make 
campus  planning  so  critical  an  activity  in  the  decade 
ahead.     Section  two  breaks  down  the  campus  into  its 
constiuent  physical  parts   and  describes  each  in  func- 
tional ajid  aesthetic  terms.     These  chapters  also  include 
steps  that  can  be  taken  in  programming  and  designing 
the  various  facilities  which  mal<e  up  the  whole.     Several 
methods  for  campus  planning  are  used  as  case  examples. 
Section  three  indicated  in  detail  the  steps  and  pro- 
cedures that  have  to  be  covered  in  preparing  campus 
plans.     The  section  contains  extensive  illustrations 
of  how  old  campuses  can  be  expanded  and  new  canpuses 
developed.     Special  eirphasis  is  placed  on  the  overall 
design  form.     The  various  exajjples  used  cover  the  full 
spectrum  of  types  of  institutions  of  Mgher  education 
as  well  as  all  geographic  regions.     Numerous  biblio- 
graplTical  references  are  included.     The  author  is  a 
practioner  of  the  art  and  science  of  campus  planning. 

__.     The  Hew  Campus  in  Britain — Ideas  of  Consequence 

for  the  United  States.     New  York;     Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  19o5,   71  p.,  illustrated,  plans. 

Written  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  experiencing 
growth  trends  in  higher  education  similar  to  the  United 
States.     A   'revolution'  in  planning  was  triggered  by  a 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  education  wliich 
investigated  the  availability  of  places  in  relation  to 
strident  enrollment  projection.     Six  new  universities 
were  constructed  as  a  result  Tvdth  an  emphasis  on  design. 
The  design  was  developed  to  help  solve  the  dLleima  of 
"belonging"   at  large  institutions.     Tliis  was  done  by 
development  of  the  concept  of  a  continuous  teacliing 
environment.     This  concept  describes  a  physical  form 
that  preserves  communication  and  contact  betvreen  all 
parts  of  the  institution  while  alloTang  external  ac- 
cretion and  internal  change.     Its  essential  features 
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are  geared  to— (l)   Conforraty  xdth  educationa].  phil- 
osophy of  ma-^arrtuni  interdisciplinary  contact,   (2)  In- 
tegration of  limng  and  working  areas ^    (3)  Separation 
of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  ways,    (1+)  Largely  self- 
sufficient  urban  cominunity,    (5)  Optiiuuia  contrast 
between  development  and  surrounding  site,    (6)  A  twenty- 
four  hour  university,   and  (7)  Opportunity  of  limitless 
eJ^ansion.     Photographs  and  diagrams  illustrate  this 
concept  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  si::  institutions. 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories .     Campus  in  the  City. 

New  York;     Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  19o8,  ^0  p, 

Reviews  the  urban  university  and  its  involvement  with 
urban  renewal.     Examples  are  discussed  of  cooperative 
planning  between  umversities,   coriaminity  organizations, 
federal  and  state  government,   and  other  urban  interest 
groups.     Imiovative  responses  to  the  growth  problems 
of  urban  viniversities  are  identified  by  location,   nature 
of  the  problem,   and  details  of  the  specific  responses. 
Establishing  the  university  as   a  neighborhood  rather 
than  a  campus  expresses  the  relationship  bettxeen  the 
institutions  and  communities  mentioned  in  this  report. 
E.F.L.s'  involvement  idth  institutional  development 
projects  are  outlined.     The  document  also  lists  E.F.L. 
regional  centers,   grants  administered,   and  published 
reports— some  free,  others  must  be  purchased. 

,     E::cellence  in  design.     A  Hew  Potential  on  the 

/jnerican  Campus.     Vfashing-ton,  D.C.;     Ofiice  of  Edu- 
cation,  1566,   2k  p. 

Texts  from  five  addresses  given  at  a  ceremony  honoring 
outstanding  exanrples  of  Merlcan  college  canpus  design 
are  presented  along  T-jith  a  list  of  the  award  ilnners. 
Program  conducted  by  Bureau  of  liigher  Education,  Ofliee 
of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  li.E.lJ.  in  joint  spon- 
sorship Trjith  the  American  Institute  of  Arcliitects  and 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.     Categories  of 
awards  included — (l)   General  classroom.s,    (2)   Science 
and  laboratory  buildings,   (3)  Library  buildings,    (U) 
Graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  {$)  Long-range 
campus  development  plans.     The  spealcers  emphasized — 
(1)  liinovative  fulfillment  of  more  demanding  educational 
requirements,    (2)  Governmental  cooperation  idth  the 
arts,    (3)  The  need  for  more  stimulating  educational 
environments,   and  (U)  The  relationship  of  campus  com- 
munities to  larger  urban  units.     In  addition  to  the 
jury  comments,   statements  by  the  architects  and  head 
of  each  institution  are  included. 
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Eurich,  Alvin  C.  Zd.  Campus  1S80;  Ths  chape  oi  the  Future 
in  /iinerican  lagher  ijducation.  Hew  York:  Dell  Publish- 
inc,  19(^6,   3kO  p.  ~" 

A  collection  of  tirenty  articles  by  educators  and  critics 
on  the  imaginative  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
liigher  education.     The  scope  of  the  articles  vary  fron 
internal  caiipus  governance  struggles  to  a  irorld  union 
of  learning  environments.     Of  particular  interest  are 
several  articles  uhich  discuss  university  relations 
T-jith  their  urban  hosts.     Urban  developments  raay  become 
the  laboratory  and  classroom  and  the  definitions  of 
campus  change  as  the  activities  of  living  coincide  lath 
those  of  learning  in  the  day  to  da;^'-  activities  of  the 
neTf  university.     IJumerous  experiences  and  e::aiiples  of 
plannBd  campuses  and  of  cooperative  planning  adventures 
between  universities  and  the  cities . 

Fink,  Ira  S.  Ed.     Focus;     1980.     rlei;  Yorks     Society  for 
College  and  University  Planning,  1971j   196  p. 

Sixty-four  papers  from  the  sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  Society  for  College  and  University  Planning  con- 
centrate on  a  long-range  view  of  the  future  of  higher 
education  in  ilmerica.     A  diversity  of  participants — 
administrators,   faculty,   students,   trustees,  political 
leaders,  lay  citizens,  minority  groups,    and  women  are 
represented.     The  presentations  are  grouped  under — (1) 
The  view  from  the  State  of  California,    (2)  The  view 
from  Washington,    (3)  Views  from  California,    (Ii)  Views 
on  minority  group  issues,    (5)  Views  from  the  associa- 
tions,   (6)  Views  from  the  innovators,    (7)  Views  from 
inside  and  outside,    (8)   Case  study  of  Sangamon  State 
University,    (9)  Case  study  of  Temple  University,    (10) 
Planning  for  the  small  college:     techniques  of  compre- 
hensive planning,    (11 )  Planning  for  the  large  university, 
(12)  Planning  for  the  health  sciences,   and  (13)  Diversity 
efficiency,  mobility,   and  otherwise  thinking  (concluding 
s\immary  and  overview) . 
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Folger,  John  K.  "Urban  Sprawl  in  the  Academic  Community," 
The  Journal  of  Higher  Bducationa  3U°'8,  iiovember  1963, 
pp.  U50-ii5S. 

The  recent  growth  of  university  enrollment  has  been 
mdely  publicized.     Recognition  of  the  student  concen- 
trations being  higher  than  in  many  metropolitan  areas 
sets  the  stage  for  considering  some  of  the  problems 
created  bj"-  academic  growth.     The  author  proceeds  to 
display  these  concentrations  both  institutionally  and 
geographically.     Conflicts  of  authority  between  stu- 
dents,  staff,    and  faculty  for  decision  making  power 
are  mentioned  as  being  maintained  by  complexity  and 
bulk  of  university  networks,  inpersonality  of  learning 
experiences,   and  lock-step  curriculum.     No  fixed 
solutions  are  proposed  but  prototypes  are  mentioned 
and  a  variety  of  concepts  are  aired.     The  author  is 
dean  of  the  graduate  school,   Florida  State  University. 

Hansen,  B.  L.   and  J.   G.  Barron.     Orientation  Examples 

ShoTrJing  Application  of  the  C. A.M. P. U.S.     Simiaation 
Model.     Ontario,   Canada;     Toronto  University,   1966, 
30  p.      (Available  from  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
Toronto  University,  Toronto,  Canada.) 

This  pamphlet  contains  information  and  examples  intended 
to   show  hox^r  the  University  of  Toronto  C. A.M. P. U.S. 
model  operates.     The  acronym  represents  Comprehensive 
Analytical  Method  for  Planning  in  the  University  Sphere 
and  is  a  computer  model  x«Thich  processes  projected 
enrollment  statistics  and  other  necessary  information 
in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  time-based  estimates  of 
requirements  for  academic  and  non-academic  staff, 
lecture  and  laboratorj''  space,   office  space,   and  the 
various  categories  of  expense  encountered  in  a  large 
university.     Because  the  model  is  large  and  complex, 
a  small  orientation  model  is  presented  to  show  the 
power  of  the  simulation  model  x^th  as  much  of  the 
complexity  removed  as  possible.     The  simulation  resxilts 
take  the  form  of  output  data  containing  space,   staff, 
and  budget  information  and  changes  caused  by  input 
of  certain  "what  if?"  data. 
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Heldraan^  Herbert  and  Thomas  R.  ilason.     Manual  of  Procedures 
and  .  Criteria  for  Cainpus  Development  and  Capital  Outlay 
Flsnninfe:.     Wev;  Yorks     Taylor,  Lieberfeld  and  Heldman, 
Inc.,  1^61;,   U76  p. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  a  basis  for 
systematically  prrgramming  the  requirements  for  phys- 
ical plant  and  land  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  an 
institution  under  a  specified  set  of  circumstances. 
The  manual  is  organized  into  six  broad  elements — (l) 
Activity  levels  of  enrollment,  instructional  workloads 
and  staff  requirements,    (2)   Planning  criteria  for 
utilization  and  physical  factors,    (3)   Space  require- 
ments needed  for  any  fimctional  category  of  the  insti- 
tution,   ih)  Building  occupancy  programs  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  institutional  space  requirements  among 
present  and  future  buildings,    (5)   Campus  development 
and  land  requirements  for  buildings,  parking  facilities, 
and  athletic  facilities,   and  (6)  Capital  budgeting  for 
maintenance  and  alteration  of  present  buildings,   costs 
of  new  construction  and  land  acquisition.     Worksheets 
are  provided  for  a  thorough  collection  of  data  and 
analysis  in  the  above  noted  areas. 

Jamrich,   John  X.     To  Build  or  Not  to  Build.     New  York: 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  1^62,   38  p. 

A  report  on  the  utilization  and  planning  of  instructional 
facilities  in  small  colleges.     Of  the  three  conventional 
responses  to  the  pressures  on  campus  space — shrink  or 
limit  student  body,  increase  facilities,   or  increase 
efficiency  of  space  usage — tliis  report  deals  primarily 
with  the  third  option.     The  paper  begins  by  outlining 
the  planning  process j  who  does  it  and  the  sequencing. 
Compiled  in  the  report  is  an  intensive  collection  of 
data  showing  characteristics  and  trends  assembled  from 
over  sixty  four-year,   degree  granting,   liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  north  central  region  of  the  United 
States.     The  data  is  displayed  by  illustrations,   charts, 
and  diagrams  for  institutional  characteristics  and 
physical  characteristics.     Institutional  characteristics 
includes  enrollment,   curriculum  and  instruc-ion,   faculty 
and  student/teacher  ratios,   class  size,   salary  trends, 
and  finances.     Physical  characteristics  includes  the 
campus  plan,   age  and  size  of  buildings,    and  planned 
construction.     The  author  is  assistant  dean,   college 
of  education,  Michigan  State  University. 
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Kanvinde^  Achjoit.     Campus,  Design  in  Indias     Experience  of  a 
Developing  Nation.     Topeka,   Kansas;     Jostens/Merican 
Yearbook  Company,  196?,   l60  p.,  illustrations,  maps, 
and  plans. 

Illuminates  the  problems  of  planning  a  smoothly  func- 
tioning university  campus  capable  of  responding 
effectively  to  groxrth  and  development.     Beginning  id-th 
the  philosophy  of  higher  education,   and  explaining 
how  a  properly  designed  campus  is  a  sine-qua-non  of  a 
successfully  functioning  university,   the  author  sets 
out  the  results  of  studies  of  campus  designs  in  India, 
as  well  as  other  countries .     He  then  proceeds  mth 
great  frankness  to  point  out  where  existing  systems 
of  organizing  construction  are  faulty  and  indicate  the 
desiderata  of  an  appropriate  system.     The  procedure 
for  success  in  campus  development  is  set  out  in  great 
detail.     This  book  is  specifically  intended  for  the 
decision-makers  of  higher  ediication  as  well  as  those 
iirho  may  be  commissioned  for  campus  design  projects. 
The  book  is  sectioned  into— (l)  Purpose  and  prospect; 
a  nations'    aspirations  and  the  university  campus — 
place  of  fulfillment,    (2)  Campus  design  process;     uni- 
versity organization,   development  procedure,   government 
role,   and  design  agencies,  and  (3)  Campus  design 
products     nineteen  campuses  in  India,   six  campuses  in 
other  countries,   and  conclusions. 

Knorr,  Owen  A.,   Ed.     Long-Range  Planning  in  Higher  Education. 
Boulder,   Colorado;     Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education,  1965,  136  p. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Institute  on  College  Self-Study  for  College  and  Uni- 
versity Administrators.     The  papers  presented  spoke _ 
to — (1)  Design  and  change  in  American  higher  education, 
(2)  Planning  in  the  college  or  university,    (3)  A  case 
study  in  institutional  planning,    (h)  The  institution^ 
and  the  systems     autonomy  and  coordination,    (5)  Housing 
the  edur'ational  program:     the  physical  plant  as  educa- 
tional environment,    (6)  Long-range  financial  planning, 
(7)  System  analysis  in  planning,    and  (8)  Resources  for 
planning;     A  resume.     Selections  from  the  discussions 
folloi-iing  each  formal  address   are  presented  as  selected 
references  pertaining  to  each  presentation. 
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Kosld-f  Robert  ¥.     Some  Sxperiencqs  T.dth  Coitiputer  Applications 
to  Cainpus  Planning,  Association  for  Institutional 
Research,   San  Francisco,   California,  May  8,  1568. 

The  development  and  use  of  simulation  models  to  provide 
administratively  oriented  planning  tools  for  campuses 
is  discussed  based  on  Hork  previously  done  at  the 
University  of  l'.sshington  on  student/space/density  re- 
lationships.    These  relationships   are  extended  toward 
development  of  simulation  models  of  relationships 
between  student  academic  programs  and  resulting  pro- 
jected space  needs.     Existing  data  vieaknesses,   the 
application  of  the  models  to  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities,   and  the  models'  interrelated  computer  programs 
are  discussed. 

Lasswell,  Thomas  E.     Actions,  Objectives  and  Concerns. 

Human  Parameters  for  Arcliitectural  Design.     Hew  York: 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1569,   100  p. 

An  experiment  conducted  at  California  State  College, 
Los  Angeles,  to  test  the  value  of  social -psychological 
research  in  defining  building  needs  is  described.     The 
problems  of  how  to  identify  and  synthesize  the  disparate 
objectives,   concerns  and  actions  of  the  groups  who 
use  or  othertjise  have  an  interest  in  large  and  con^jlex 
buildings  is  discussed.     An  effort  is  made  to  formally 
relate  the  techniques   and  knowledge  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  to  the  architectural  design  process,   the  purpose 
being  to  produce  buildings  that  are  better  related  to 
human  needs.     The  procedures  described  can  provide  a 
tool  for  defining  the  objectives  of  planning  and  design. 
Sections  include  the  following — (1)   Statement  of  pur- 
pose,   (2)  The  campus,    (3)  Observational  data,    (h)  In- 
tervie^^r  data,    (5)   Program  recommendations,   and  (6) 
Summary  and  conclusion.     Appendix  A  deals  ;ath  the 
social-psycological  models  for  progransiiing  a  student 
union. 
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llayer,  Frederick  VJ.  Contrasting  Concepts  in  Cainpus  Planning. 
Ann  /irbor,  Michigan:  Society  for  College  and  University 
Planning,  1967,  80  p. 

The  papers  sxmunarized  in  this  docuiTient  were  given  at 
the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Society  for  College 
and  University  Planning.     The  papers  were  based  upon 
e:53eriences  at  colleges  in  Santa  Cruz,   California, 
ClTicago,  IHinois,   and  Portland,  Oregon.     Central  to 
all  the  concepts  of  planning  was  the  location  of  the 
institution,  idth  the  ensuing  geopolitical  restrictions. 
Other  planning  considerations  varied  in  each  paper, 
and  include  the  educational  program,  political  consi- 
derations, legal  restrictions  and  urban  demands.     The 
merits  of  a  static  educational  program  ss  opposed  to 
a  hierarchici.  allocation  of  activities  and  suitability, 
and  as  opposed  to  flexibility,  were  argued.     The  de- 
sirability of  locating  campuses  in  urban  areas  was 
also  discussed.     Representative  site  plans  were  included 
in  the  text.     Subsequent  conference  papers  have  dealt 
with  topics  such  as  college  and  iHiiversity  planning  in 
Canada,  the  educational  environment,  the  human  environ- 
ment,  the  physical  environment,   acadeinic  planning, 
physical  plant  planning,   fiscal  planning,  the  impact 
of  the  federal  government  on  the  changing  carpus,   and 
various  case  studies  from  numerous  universities  and 
colleges  regarding  their  physical  and  operational 
planning  processes.     The  reports  of  these  conferences 
are  available  for  sale  from  the  Society's  director, 
326  E.  Hoover  Street,   Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,   USlOU. 

Mazze,  Ildward  M.     "University  Planning;     An  Organization 

Model,"  Long  Range  Planning,   ii!2,  December  1971,  PP.   55-57. 

As  the  author  points  out,  university  planning  is  at  a 
fairly  primitive  stage  of  development.     The  university 
shares  mth  other  non-profit  maldng  institutions  the 
problem  of  defining  specific  gorls  of  measuring  per- 
formance towards  these  goals.     He  analyses  the  diffi- 
culties of  planning  in  the  university  environment  and 
suggests  four  stages  of  organization  through  which 
universities  are  likely  to  pass  in  developing  planning 
systems.     These  are  identified  descriptively  as  localized 
planning,  planning  by  committee,   outside  planning 
agency,  institutional  research,    and  the  planning 
department.     The  author  briefly  weighs  aspects  of 
centralised  vs.  decentralized  control  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  control  models .  ■  The  author  is 
associated  mth  Virginia  Polyteclinic  Institute  and 
State  University.     Bibliographical  footnotes  are  provided. 
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MerlOj  Frank  P.     A  Guide  for  Developing  Coinprehensive  Comminity 
College  Facilities.     New  Brunsiick,   ilev  Jersey:     Su-tgers^ 
The  State  University,  l?6ii,   297  p. 

Heretofore,   coniniunity  colleges  have  adopted  the  facility 
standards  of  liigh  schools  or  other  colleges,   or  have 
devised  their  otm.     To  establish  flexible  specifications 
especially  for  the  junior  college,  based  on  the  edu- 
cational program,   architectural  feasibility,   safety, 
student  and  faculty  use,   and  possible  future  needs,   a 
six-man  jury  prepared  a  report  on  xrhat  standards  were 
being  used  and  xifliich  were  considered  desireable  by 
specialists.     The  jury  worked  from  a  checlcList  of  three 
hundred  and  four  items,  wl-iich,    after  consultation  idth 
specialists  and  visits  to  eight  colleges,   they  revised 
to  guide  them  in  determining  the  information  needed 
for  the  final  specifications.     The  list  has  fourteen 
categories;     planning  the  site,   the  buildings,   general 
purpose  instructional  areas,   special  purpose  areas, 
drama  department,   student  center,   administrative  facil- 
ities,  guidance  center,   faculty  areas,   custodial  and 
maintenance  facilities,   st\ident  health  center,   book- 
store, library,   and  evening  program  facilities.     The 
final  checklist  and  the  guide,  prepared  in  a  parallel 
form,   are  shown  complete  for  the  use  of  other  facility 
planners.     Tliis  document  is  available  from  University 
Microfilms,  Inc.   (order  no.  6ii-llU89). 

Mogi,   Hitoshi.     General  Guide  for  Commuriity  College  System 

Physical  Planning.     Honolulu,   Hawaii:     Hawaii  University, 
1%6,   27  p. 

Part  I  describes  a  general  outline  for  producing  long- 
range  development  plans  for  the  community  college  system. 
Long-range  planning  is  defined  and  discussed  in  terms 
of  basic  elements  of  academic  requirements,   quality  of 
campus,   space  requirements,   environmental  factors,    ad- 
ministrative factors,   and  adjustment  factors  of  the 
general  plans.     Development  planning  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  time,  location,   and  capacity.     Physical  require- 
ments discussions  concern  land  use,  land  value,  popu- 
lation density,   traffic^  intra-campus  characteristics, 
and  campus  circulation.     Aesthetic  standards   and  pro- 
cedures for  cost  estimating  are  also  outlined.     Part  II 
describes  a  master  plan  for  consultant  services   and 
defines  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  consultants. 
Consultants  responsibilities  in  long-range  development 
planning  include  reviex^,   collection,   and  analysis  of 
existing  data  about  the  master  plan,   city  zoning  ordin- 
ances,  health  regulations,  map  preparation,    survey  and 
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analysis  of  physical  conditions,  land  use,  population 
distribution,   topology,   cost,  landscape,  utilities,   and 
the  preparation  of  draiangs  for  presentation  of  the 
developmental  plans  to  the  corranunity  college  system. 
This  document  is  in  its  second  printing  in  I969,  in- 
dicating perhaps  the  usefulness  of  it  as  a  guide. 

Nexman,  Frank,   et  al.     Report  on  Higher  Igducation.     Wash- 
ington, D.C.s     U.S.   Government  Printing  Office,  1971,  138  p. 

The  federal  task  force  on  higher  education  xjas  initiated 
in  1969  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Health,   Education, 
and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch.     When  this  report  was  issued, 
the  nexT  Secretary,  Elliot  Richardson,  had  these  remarks 
to  make. 

"The  report  is  an  unusual  document.     It  is  provocative 
idthout  being  irresponsible!  unconventional  xiithout 
making  a  fetish  of  being  soj   blunt  and  critical,   yet 
clearly  vni-itten  by  individuals  who  are  higher  education 
'insiders'   deeply  coiranitted  to  their  profession.     The 
report  asserts  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
not  fully  serving  the  educational  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  of  students  and  raises  the  interesting  issue 
as  to  xdiether  higher  education  need  to  be  acadenic 
education.     It  questions  the  trend  toward  the  grox-rth  of 
large  multi-campus  public  systems  of  higher  education 
and  provides  disturbing  signs  that  individual  campuses 
are  losing  their  autonomy  and  their  sense  of  mission. 
Commissioner  Marland  and  I  believe  that  the  report  is 
as  significant  a  statement  on  higher  education  as  we 
have  seen." 

The  task  force  made  these  introductory  remarks. 

"Several  commissions  have  examined  the  state  of  higher 
education  >d.thin  the  past  fex-j  years.     Their  recom- 
mendations,  ranging  from  expanding  community  colleges 
to  spending  more  for  research  in  the  graduate  schools, 
are  intended  to  strengthen  the  existing  system  and  is 
not  enough  to  improve  and  expand  the  present  system. 
As  we  have  examined  the  groxrth  of  higher  education  in 
the  post-war  period,  xje  have  seen  disturbing  trends 
toiJard  uniformity  in  our  institutions,   groxdng  bureauc- 
racy,  overemphasis  on  acadeiric  credentials,  isolation 
of  students   and  faculty  from  the  xrorld — a  grov.-lng  ri- 
gidity and  uniformity  of  structure  that  makes  higher 
education  reflect  less  and  less  the  interests  of  society. 
Rather  than  allow  these  trends  to  continue,   means  must 
be  foxmd  to  create  a  diverse  and  responsive  system.     ¥e 
believe  that  only  an  intensive  national  effort  can 
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bring  about  sufficient  change  before  the  present  oppor- 
tunities for  serious  reform  are  lost." 

The  report  is  divided  into  the  folloiang  sections: 
(1)  The  paradox  of  access,    (2)  Lockstep,    (3)  Educational 
apartheid,    (k)  Homogenization  of  Higher  Education, 
{$)  Professionalization  of  learning  (6)  Groirth  of 
bureaucracy,    (7)  IllegLtinacy  of  cost  effectiveness, 
(8)  Credentials  monopoly,    (9)  Unfinished  experiment  in 
minority  education,    (10)  Barriers  to  v;omen,    (11)  Inner- 
direction  of  graduate  education,    (12)  Everybody's 
answer;     the  community  college,   (13)   Changing  course, 
and  (lU)  Footnotes.     The  report  has  numerous  biblio- 
graphic footnotes,    -statistics,    and  specific  recommen- 
dations for  reconstituting  liigher  education.     Additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,   Education,   and  VJelfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Ontario  Department  of  Education.     Movement  and  Grovrbh 

Patterns  and  Their  Effect  on  the  Spatial  Orf^anization 
of  Colleges.  Toronto,  Canada:  Ontario  Department  of 
Education,   1969,   29  p. 

Layouts  of  the  campuses  of  nine  Merican,  English,    and 
Canadian  universities  show  hoiir  five  types  of  growth 
patterns   (axial,   linear,   radial,  precinctual   and 
cellular/grid)  provide  for  flexibility  in  expansion. 
The  site  of  the  carpus,   a  major  influence  in  groirth 
patterns,  is  discussed  from  the  aspects  of  location, 
accessibility,  physical  characteristics,   and  climate. 
Pedestrian  and  vehicular  movement  patterns  ere  also 
illustrated  and  discussed.     Plans   and  descriptive 
diagrams  develop  the  theme  throughout. 

Paltridge,  James  G.     University  Planning  for  the  Problems  of 
Growth.     Berkeley,   California:     University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Berkeley,  196ii,   132  p. 

In  Part  I  of  this  report,   case  studies  of  the  univer- 
sities of  California,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Miami 
afford  a  comparison  of  patterns  of  administrative 
planning  and  organization  as  they  are  developing  in 
response  to  changing  social  expectations  and  the  pro- 
blems of  growth.     These  institutions  are  representative 
of  those  that  have  made  a  responsible  commitment  to 
expansion  so  that  they  might  accommodate  a  rapidly 
increasing  enrollment.     The  extent  of  the  groiviih  problem 
at  each  of  the  selected  institutions,   and  the  states' 
and  universities'   plans  for  development  are  discussed. 
The  institutions'   plans  are  presented  for  the  reorgan- 
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ization  of  their  administrative  operations,   for  improve- 
ment of  space  utilization  and  teaching  efficiency,   for 
the  adoption  of  electronic  instructional  media,   and 
for  changes  in  the  curriculum.     Part  II  contains  a 
general  discussion  of  patterns  of  planning,  the  junior 
college  movement,   campus  building  plans,   and  various 
methods  of  enhancing  efficiency  in  the  teaching  process 
mth  reference  to  specific  practices  of  the  four 
universities.     Tliis  document  was  produced  by  the  Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  fdgher  Education. 

Parker,   Floyd  G.,  Sd.     Planning  Community  Jumor  College 
Facilities;     A  Look  into  the  TiJenty-First  Century. 
Columbus,  Chios     Council  of  Sducationsl  Facility  Planners, 
1968,  137  p. 

Proceedings  of  a  conference  which  heard  sixteen  papers 
dealing  xidth  the  improvement  of  the  planning  process 
for  corfjnunity  junior  college  facilities.     The  conference 
was  organized  around  the  theme:     "A  look  into  the  twenty- 
first  century,"   and  all  contributors  were  concerned 
i-ath  planning  facilities  able  to  absorb  the  dynamic  ex- 
pansion and  growth  projected  for  the  nation's  community 
colleges.     Topics  included  site  selection,  implication 
of  educational  innovation  for  falcility  planning,   com- 
munity involvement  in  the  planning  process,   form  gen- 
erators in  college  design,   remodeling  vs.  new  bioilding, 
vocational-technical  facilities  design,   systems  con- 
cepts in  planning,   and  environmental  planning.     Several 
papers  included  progress  reports  on  community  colleges 
currently  in  the  planning  stage  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  contemporary  concepts  in  facility  planning. 

Pfeiffer,  John.     New  Look  at  Educations     Systems  Analysis 

in  Our  Schools  and  Colleges.     Hew  Yoi-kt     Odyssey  Press, 
1%«,   162  p.  "^  ' 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  individualized  instruction, 
improved  counseling,   and  efficient  physical  operations, 
universities  are  following  the  lead  of  military  and 
business  in  exploring  methods  of  planiiing-design-eval- 
uation  knox^m  as  operations  or  systems  analysis.     Rather 
than  merely     collecting  information  and  statistics  on 
current  state  of  affairs,   data  are  explored  on  a  i-iide 
assortment  of  alternatives  to  suggest  iiTiproved  courses 
of  action.     IVhere  other  books  on  tliis  subject  lean 
heavily  on  the  technical  or  theoretical,  this  one  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  specific  illustrations  of  the  use  of 
systems       analysis.     The  book  is  organized  into  sections 
dealing  with  ways  of  thinking,   decision  making  in  action, 
varieties  of  problems,  people  and  judgements,   focus  on 
education,  university  research,   systems  in  schools,   and 
the  next  decade. 
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Pi  fie  y   PMlip  K.  Use  of  Computsrs  in  Planning  Higher  Edu- 
cational Facilities,  liastiington,  D.C.:  ilational 
Center  for  iCducational  Research  and  Development 
(DHa//0^),  1972,  6  p. 

Conputers  are  being  used  •with  increasing  frequency  to 
plan  campus  design  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  facilities.  This  review  surveys  documents, 
previously  issued,  that  are  concerned  vdth  the  de- 
velopment, application,  and  evaluation  of  computer  pro- 
grams and  simulation  models  designed  to  relate  space 
and  enrollment  needs  to  less  tangible  aesthetic  and 
social  requirements. 

Pinnell,  Charles  and  Michael  Wacholder.  Guidelines,  for 
Planning  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  Volume  One, 
Planning  System.  Austin,  Texas:  Coordinating  Board — 
Texas  College  and  University,  1968,  111  p. 

This  volume  outlines  a  system  for  effective  planning 
in  higher  education.  The  system  integrated  management 
and  program  planning,  physical  plant  planning,  and 
finajicial  planning  into  a  single  process  designed  to 
support  institutirnal  management  and  decision  making 
at  all  administrative  levels.  Because  successful 
planning  is  a  process,  procedures  for  annual  update  and 
review  are  discussed.  The  report  concludes  that  (l) 
A  good  total  planning  system  should  become  a  keystone 
of  institutional  management,  (2)  The  creation  of  a 
top-level  administrative  position  of  planning  and 
analytical  studies  is  necessary  to  the  successf\il  im- 
plementation of  planning,  (3)  The  planning  process 
can  and  should  be  supported  by  a  strong  base  of  quan- 
titative data,  and  (U)  Planning  must  be  dynamic  and 
continuing . 
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Reed,  Bob  H.  and  IJilllam  A.  Harper.  The  College  Facilities 
Things  Impressions  of  an  Airborne  Soiriinar  and  a  Guide 
for  Junior  GolJege  Planners.  Washington,  D.C.:  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1968,  75  p. 

In  the  summer  of  196?,  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  conducted  an  "Airborne  planning  tour 
of  new  junior  colleges",  supported  by  a  grant  from 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.  The  tour  in- 
cluded visits  to  nineteen  colleges  and  loniversities 
vjith  outstanding  campus  features.  Totir  participants 
were  teams  of  personnel  from  sixteen  institutions, 
each  team  consisting  of  an  administrator,  a  board 
member,  and  an  architect  or  designer.  The  institutions 
visited  represented  small  town,  urban,  and  suburban 
locations,  each  with  its  particular  building  needs. 
Illustrations,  with  descriptions  of  noteworthy  struc- 
tural points,  are  intended  to  help  other  administra- 
tors in  planning  their  new  or  renovated  campus  facilities, 

.  "People,  Processes,  and  Time  =  Facilities," 

Junior  College  Journal,  370,  November  1966,  pp.  20-2^. 

The  people  of  the  facilities  planning  process  are 
grouped  into  two  teaiTis:  the  educational  team  and  the 
design  team.  The  educational  team  is  described  as 
consisting  of  the  institutional  governing  body,  chief 
administrators,  one  or  more  administrative  assistants, 
department  heads,  faculty  committees,  and  educational 
consultants.  The  design  team  consists  of  campus  plan- 
ners, architects,  engineers,  landscape  architects, 
interior  designers,  and  special  consultants.  The  pro- 
cesses are  described  as  site  selection,  campus  planning 
and  architecture.  Using  the  people  involved  in  plan- 
ning on  a  vertical  scale  and  the  processes  on  a  hori- 
zontal scale,  a  time  chart  for  monitoring  the  construc- 
tion process  is  illustrated  and  described.  The  major 
process  elements  of  time,  canpus  planning,  programming, 
architecture,  construction  and  cost  estim.ates  are 
examined  in  detail.  A  list  of  t^jslve  selected  refer- 
ences is  included. 
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Re^lchard,  Donald  J.      CaJtipus  Size.     Atlanta,   Georgia:      S-iuthem 
flegional  Education  Board,  1971,   kO  ?• 

In  the  introduction,   tables  are  presented  irhich  note 
the  increased  size  of  individual  institutions  and  the 
magnitude  of  changes  in  national  college  and  university 
enrollment.     The  first  and  second  sections  are  devnted 
to  a  disciission  of  various  economic   and  socisl-psy- 
chological  aspects  of  institutional  size.     The  third 
section  examines  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  form 
of  university  organization,   the  cluster  college,   as 
an  adaptation  alloxidng  groX'Jth  and  yet  retaining  per- 
sonalized educational  environments.     The  concluding 
statement  summarized  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  decisionmaking  about  questions  of  size. 

Rork,  John  B.     Casebook  on  Campiis  Planning  and  Institutional 
Development .     Washington,   D.C.;     Office  of  :iducation 
CDHE14),   1062,   172  p. 

Case  studies  of  campus  planning  and  institutional 
development  in  ten  institutions  of  higher  education 
were  compiled  during  the  decade  of  19^0-1959.     Common 
to  the  planning  in  all  of  these  institutions  was  the 
need  to  define  educational  programs   and  goals,  project 
enrollments,   constitute  planning  authorities  and 
provide  for  scheduling,   accreditation  and  financing. 
Based  upon  these  data  and  an  analysis  of  the  role  that 
each  institution  played  in  its  community,   the  site  vras 
selected  and  the  construction  needs  were  determined. 
Sxanples  of  different  types  of  development  included 
expanding  xd.thin  a  single  site,   expanding  from  a 
single  to  multiple  sites,   relocating  the  institution 
and  creating  a  nevr  college.     Both  private  and  public 
institutions  were  studied.     Dravangs  of  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  campus  site  made  by  an  archi- 
tect were  included. 
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Sclimertz,  I-Iildred  F.,  Ed.  Campus  Plgnninp;  and  Design, 
Mew  York;  McGraw-Hill7'l5'72,  26U  p. 

An  unequaled  collection  of  photographic  illustrations 
of  colleges  and  universities  selected  for  their  con- 
tribution to  improved  planning  and  design  in  higher 
education.  Many  plsns  and  maps  compliment  the  photo- 
graphs. Most  of  the  material  for  this  book  xjas 
selected  from  articles  previously  published  in  Archi- 
tectural Record  from  1966  to  1970.  The  book  is  arranged 
in  the  folloxang  sections — (1)  Designing  the  single 
building,  (2)  Designing  the  campus  library,  (3)  A 
single  building  or  complex  xjliich  is  part  of  the  campus 
master  plan,  (k)   Architecture  giving  the  unity  of  a 
single  building,  (5)  Campus  performing  arts  centers, 
(6)  Designing  campus  interiors.  The  projects  are 
discussed  in  terms  on  the  organization  of  functional 
and  aesthetic  elements  in  relation  to  site  and  surrounding 
campus.  I'lhere   they  are  of  special  interest,  structural 
systems,  materials,  and  construction  details  are 
included.  The  editor  is  a  senior  editor  for  Architec- 
tural Record  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Arcliitects. 

Shaffer,  Robert  H.  and  Daniel  A.  Ferber.  Residential  College 
Concept,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  Indiana  University, 
19657TI3  p. 

An  overview  is  presented  of  the  residential  college 
concept  based  on  the  integration  of  the  living  unit 
into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  basic  academic 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  institution.  The  history 
of  the  association  of  student  housing  mth  the  formal 
academic  program  is  traced,  and  theoretical  bases  for 
its  implementation   discussed.  Programs  presently 
in  operation  are  cited  as  examples  of  desireable 
experimentation  and  innovationi  eirphasis  is  given  to 
administrative  considerations  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams. A  bibliography  is  included. 
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Shaw,  Paul  C.   and  Louis  A.  Tronzo.     Community  Constraints 
on  Academe  Planning: s     liyths  and  ^jeelitieSj   Society 
for  College  and  University  Planning,   Atlanta,   Georgia, 
August  7,   1972,  11  p. 

The  university  is  responsible  to  its  surrounding  com- 
niunity  as  well  as  its  internal  constituency.     The 
vmiversity  must  consult  ;ri.th  coirmiunity  organizations 
and  mn  their  approval  for  its  plans  for  expansion  or 
face  the  possibility  of  delaj^'s  and  financial  loss. 
Urban  universities  face  comraon  problems  x-jith  siirrounding 
communities  when  expanding.     Commainity  organizations 
question:     the  necessity  for  campus  e:cpansion5  whether 
university  plans  are  revealed  to  the  communityi  uni- 
versity sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  resident  relo- 
cationi   the  failure  of  the  university  to  include  multi- 
use  buildings  in  its  plans j   and  \miversity  efforts  to 
reconcile  differences  ifjith  the  community, 

Stanford  University.     University  Residences  and  Campus  Life. 
Stanford,   California:     Stanford  University,   196b,    77  p. 

This  report,  the  third  in  a  series  of  ten,  vas  prepared 
by  the  Steering  Committee,  The  Study  of  Education, 
at  Stanford.     The  series,  based  on  the  concept  that 
education  should  be  a  continuous  process  of  discovery 
throughout  life,   sets  forth  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening the  academic  enterprise  of  Stanford  University. 
Focusing  on  housing  facilities  and  campus  life,  this 
report  suggests  ways  in  wliich  Stanford  may  realize  a 
stated  ideal  of  connecting  its  living,   learning,   social, 
and  intellectual  facilities.     The  committee  suggests 
that  the  lOiiiversity  offer  a  variety  of  housing  arrange- 
ments,  on  and  off  campus,   so  that  each  student  may 
select  the  kind  of  residence  that  best  suits  his  indi- 
vidual needs  and  aspirations.     The  report  presents 
fourteen  recommendations  for  improved  junior  faculty, 
undergraduate,   graduate,   and  foreign  student  resi- 
dences,  eating  facilities  and  clubs,   and  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  committee  on  university  resi- 
dences and  carpus  life.     The  next  five  recommendations 
propose  the  construction  of  a  campus  "main  street", 
the  buildings,   service  facilities,   and  cultural  programs 
of  xjliich  would  contribute  to  the  education  of  those 
who  use  them.     The  last  recommendation  directs  the 
proposed  committee  to  study  problems  affecting  the 
campus  community. 
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State  University  Construction  Fimd.     A  Gvado  for  GaiTipus 
Planning,     jj-bany.  New  Yorki     Stato  University  Con- 
struction Fund,  1967,   89  p. 

The  procedure  outlined  has  been  established  to  guide 
arcliitects  and  planners  in  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive long-range  physic?!  campus  plans  for  the  State 
University  of  New  York.     Part  I,  The  program  state, 
is  an  initial  reconnsissance  of  program,   site  and 
economic  feasibility  problems  and  recoranended  solutions. 
Part  II,  The  plan  development  stage,   requires  consider- 
ation in  depth  of  all  aspects  of  the  program  of  require- 
ments that  xrere  briefly  considered  in  the  prograin 
stage.     The  plan  development  stage  is  divided  into 
three  phases — (1)  Concept,   consisting  of  the  formation 
of  recommended  relationsliips,    (2)   Schematic,   consisting 
of  development  of  the  plan  to  a  level  necessary  to 
conclude  the  feasibility  of  the  concept,   and  (3)  Final, 
consisting  of  a  plan  of  such  refinement  that  more 
detailed  technical  development  mil  not  force  any  con- 
trary revision  of  fiinctional  concepts.     Folloidng  each 
section  are  illustrations  of  some  of  the  types  of 
graphic  representation  desired,   and  examples  of  the 
type  of  information  to  be  included.     These  illustrations 
are  intended  as  a  means  of  comnituni eating  decisions   and 
conclusions  reached  in  the  planning  process.     This 
document  is  available  from  the  authors. 

.     Site  Products,  Performance  Criteila.     Albany, 

New  lorks     State  University  Construction  Fund,  1969,  136  p. 

Performance  criteria  for  the  physical  facilities  of 
universities  are  reviewed  to  establish  an  understanding 
of  the  principles,  policies  and  requirements  that 
form  the  basis  for  an  organized  approach  to  b\a.lding 
and  site  planning,   development,   design  and  construction. 
Guidelines  are  given  emphasizing  the  designer's  re- 
sponsibility to  analyze  the  e^cterior  environmental 
needs  of  campuses,  in  terms  of  useful  products,   visual 
character,   and  total  campus  needs.     Campus  equipment 
and  its  environmental  development  is  discussed  -with 
regard  to  systems  and  their  subsystems.     In  this  en- 
vironmental study,   data  areas  that  are  covered  include — 
(1)  Han,    (2)  Machine-structure,    (3)  Visual  communica- 
tion,     (U)  Emergency  commani cations,    (5)  Fire  protec- 
tion,   (6)  Parking,   and  (7)  Amenity.     Draxiings,  photo- 
graphs,  and  a  bibliography  are  included. 
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TomUnsorij  Janet,  et  al.      "A  Model  of  Students'   Daily  Ac- 
tivity Patterns,"  Environvnent  end  Planning,  5:2, 
1973,  pp.  231-266."       '  '     ~ 

The  study  ^^ras  made  in  association  iiith  Land  Use  and 
Built-Fonn  Studies,  University  of  Cainbildge,   Depart- 
raent  of  Architecture,  Cambridge,  England.     A  model 
is  described  in  whose  purpose  is  to  predict  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  in  different  activities  and 
locations  during  the  course  of  a  typical  day,   depending 
on  the  effective  restrictions  imposed  by  the  spatial 
distribution  of  buildings  and  sites,   and  by  adminis- 
trative and  social  constraints  on  the  timing  of  acti- 
vities.    The  model  is  of  an  entropy-maximi ring  typej 
the  data  against  which  it  is  tested  are  draim  from 
time  budget  surveys  made  in  two  universities,  using 
diary  methods.     A  series  of  exploratory  experiments 
made  with  the  model  are  reported j  these  are  designed 
to  test  the  effects  of  alternative  planning  and  admin- 
istration policies  on  activity  patterns  and  the  use 
of  facilities. 

Thompson,  Loring  M.  "Institutional  Research,  Planning,  and 
Politics,"  The  Journal  of  Experimental  aducatlpn,  31:2, 
December  1962, 

Tliis  article  defines  the  present  status  of  institutional 
research  and  physical  planning.     It  suggests  that  the 
officers  in  these  two  areas  mil  become  professional 
specialists,  providing  technical  analysies  pertinent 
to  the  more  strategic  decisions  made  by  university 
administrators   and  faculty  comr,Tittees   as  well  as  the 
minor,  tactical  decisions.     It  is  emphasized  that  the 
advent  of  institutional  research  and  planning  will 
not  eliminate  internal  politics,   but  lall  rather  pin- 
point the  tj'pes  of  problems  to  be  solved  and  the  in- 
formation needed  to  solve  them. 
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Vassal,   Serge.     "Planning  the  Dexi  French  Universities," 
Annales  de  Geograplue,   78;li26,  1969,  pp.  131-157. 

Betueen  nou  and  197^  the  changes  which  are  talcing  place 
in  French  universities  xall  be  conpleted.     These 
changes  involx'e  a  process  of  maldng  them  more  demo- 
cratic and  of  modifying  their  structures.     New  facul- 
ties are  being  built  into  about  tliirty  new  locations. 
The  government  is  responsible  for  planning,  but  is 
does  so  TdLthout  any  precise  doctrine.     Regulations 
and  questions  of  finance  put  obstacles  in  the  xiay  of 
initiative.     In  Paris  the  development  is  markedly  in 
favour  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the  neighboring  regions. 
The  provincial  universities  are,  proportionately 
spealcLng,   developing  more  rapidly.     New  building  is 
inci-easingly  taking  the  form  of  carapuses.     liany  of 
them  are  faculties  of  science,   others  are  huge  and 
contain  many  faciolties.     They  are  located  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  raise  many  serious  problems  which  have  hitherto 
been  \mderestimated;     How  can  universities  which  are 
cut  off  from  the  toims  spread  their  influence?     How 
can  the  life  of  the  students  be  organized  if  they  are 
isolated  in   'ghetto's?     The  campuses,  wliich  are  too 
functional,   separated  from  city  life  and  packed  into 
enclaves,   are,  in  fact,   admnistrative  structures. 
Their  space  absorbing  architecture  hinders  human _ con- 
tact and  their  size  prevents  their  integration  with 
city  life.     They  must  be  planned  as  open  viniversity 
districts  with  close  connections  xd-th  the  toTjns.     The 
new  university  town  of  Orleans  II,  kno-t-m  as  the^  'Ox- 
ford of  France",  offers   another  but  more  expensive 
solution. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,     Campus  Plan  2.     Blacksburg, 
Virginias     Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1971,  90  p. 

A  report  covering  activities  of  the  Living-Learning 
Committee,   a  group  of  faculty,    students,   and  admin- 
istrators attempting  to  develop  plans  for  residential 
housing  for  the  future.     The  committee  had  the  purpose 
to  gain  information  regarding  student  housing  concepts, 
to  establish  goals  and  objectives  for  student  housing, 
to  e:cplore  concepts  of  residence  hells  utilized  at 
other  universities,   and  to  search  for  responses  which 
would  contribute  to  patterns  of  student  attitiides  and 
interests.     This  report  intends  to  provide  some  plat- 
form to  continue  creative  and  flexible  programming, 
plaining,   and  budgeting  for  university  housing  concepts. 
The  main  body  of  the  report  is  the  syraposium  comments 
of  the  editorial  assistant  of  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  the  vice-president  of  E.  F.  L.,  Inc., 
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the  director  or  the  division  of  housing  at  University 
of  Floi-lda,   an  assistant  vice-president  at  University 
of  California,   Berkeley,   a  principal  in  the  Architects' 
Collaborative,   and  the  chairman  of  environmental 
systems  studies  at  V.  P.  I. 

Weinstock,   Ruth.     Space  and  Dollars;     An  Urban  University 

E?rpands.     New  York;     Educational  Facilities  Laboratories, 
1%1,   h6  p. 

One-tenth  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
America  are  located  in  urban  centers  of  metropolitan 
areas .     These  two  hundred  institutions  enroll  over 
half  of  the  entire  college  population.     This  report 
details  the  response  of  iL.F.L,  to  a  request  by  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,   Philadelphia,   to  assist  in 
analysis  of  problems  involved  in  expansion  of  their 
campus.     The  six  areas  of  inquiry  covered  in  the  report 
are — (1)  Economics  of  high-rise  building,    (2)  Eco- 
nomics of  constructing  low-rise  building  xmits  which 
can  be  vertically  e:q)anded  at  a  later  date,    (3)   Con- 
version of  industrial  biaildings  to  educational  use, 
(U)  Parking  problems,    (5)  Arrangement  and  use  of  space 
to  achieve  high  utilization,   and  (6)  Determination 
of  future  space  requirements. 

West  Virginia  Commission  on  Higher  Education.     Facilities 
Planning;     Information  ana  Methodology  Report .     Char- 
leston, West  Virginia;     Vfest  Virginia  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  1968,   79  p. 

The  report  thoroughly  documents  the  West  Virginia 
facilities  inventory  project.     The  quantity  inventory 
was  based  on  a  "plurality  use''  principle  rather  than 
a  "majority-use"  principle.     Assignable  space  was 
prorated  on  a  three-dimensional  matrix  of  subject  field, 
organization  units,    and  room  tj^pe.     The  quality  inven- 
tory vjas  done  for  each  biiilding  and  determined  on 
primary  and  secondary  structure  classifications  and 
flexibility  factors .     A  space  factor  model  is  developed 
and  the  collected  data  is  contributed  to  the  state- 
wide planning  project.     The  intention  of  the  project 
was  to  provide  state-wide  facilities  planning  infoiv 
mation  and  also  allow  each  member  institution  to 
maintain  space  inventory  and  analysis  on  a  local  level. 
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Wheeler,  Lawrence.     Behavioral  Research  for  Architectural 
Planning  and  Design.     Terra  Haute,  Indiana:     Swing 
Mller  Associates,  196?,  27  p. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,   several  combined  behavioral 
and  architectural  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
by  Exang  Miller  Associates.     On  the  basis  of  data  from 
almost  fifteen- hundred  university  students,  an  extended 
exan^^le  of  some  of  the  results  of  these  cooperative 
studies  is  presented.     The  xirork  carried  on  relative  to 
the  college  campus  has  dealt  mainly  xd.th  the  planning 
and  design  of  residence  halls  for  use  by  students,  but 
complete  campus  planning  is  nox^j  being  carried  out. 
Most  of  the  material  presented,   hox-iever,   relates  only 
to  living  facilities.     Matters  of  method,  performance, 
and  perception,   and  motivation  are  taken  up  as  they 
occur  in  the  description  of  the  results.     These  exairples 
attempt  to  make  some  of  the  abstract  formulations  of 
the  introductory  pages  much  more  real  and  practical. 
At  the  end  of  the  report,  a  technical  appendix  is  pro- 
vided for  the  reader  xvho  xd-shes  to  consider,  in  detail, 
the  general  concepts  that  x^re  the  basis  of  the  behavioral 
surveys.     Selected  results  of  the  survey  investigations 
include— (1)  Use  of  facilities,    (2)  Storage  space  re- 
qxairements,   (3)  WindoX'TS  and  lighting,    (k)  Mechanical 
systems,    (5)  Color  preferences,   and  (6)   General  con- 
clusions.    The  document  is  available  from  the  authors. 

¥illiams,   Fred  H.     The  Process  of  Campus  Planning  in  Florid^^si 
Community  Jxinior  Colleges .     Tallahassee,  Florida! 
Florida  State  University,  196?,   30  p. 

A  look  at  significant  aspects  of  the  campus  planning 
process  suggests  the  nature  and  direction  of  such  efforts 
at  tx^elve  of  Florida's  thirteen  existing  community- 
junior  colleges.     Initial  planning  activities  and 
months  reqxiirel  to  accomplish  them  are  sxmmarized, 
along  x^Jith  the  various  methods  by  x^rhich  nex^r  institu- 
tions acquired  facilities  to  begin  instruction.     In 
addition,    a  sequence  of  typical  campus  planning  acti- 
vities X'Tas  developed  which  schematically  indicates 
these  events  from  their  initiation  to  the  working 
draidngs  stage.     Major  areas  of  planning  are  reviewed, 
including  academic,   fiscal,   and  physical.     Site  selec- 
tion studies  involved  local  boards  operating  in  accor- 
dance vjith  state  department  of  education  criteria. 
Sites  were  obtained  as  grants  or  gifts  from  individuals 
or  goverranent  agencies.     Long-range  space  needs  xrere 
established  through  the  use  of  facilities  surveys,    and 
— in  some  cases — through  the  development  of  educational, 
specifications  dealing  viith  the  pxirposes,  teaching 
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methods  J   building  requirements,   and  equipment  needs 
of  each  curriculum  area.     Campus  development  plans 
were  discussed  and  classified  according  to  three  genercT. 
typologies:     lineal,   collegial,    and  compact.     In  con- 
cluding this  study,   several  key  factors  in  good  campus 
plannj.ng  were  identi.  fied,  including  interagency  coor- 
dination,  adequate  sites  and  funding,   the  use  of  one 
architectural  firm  throughout,   good  enrollment  projec- 
tions, and  comprehensive  educational  specifications. 

Zweig,  Michael.     The  Idea  of  World  University.     Carbondale, 
Illinois 5     Southern  Illinois  University  Press,   20U  p. 

This  book  presents  the  idea  of  a  world  university  vath 
all  of  its  ramifications.     The  author  ej^plains  why  a 
supranational  university  is  needed,   gives  the  history 
of  the  movement,   discusses  the  institutions  vrhich 
presently  are  to  some  extent  fulfilling  the  goal,   and 
finally,  makes  suggestions  as  to  hox-J  a  world  university 
may  become  a  reality.     An  extensive  bibliography  is 
included. 
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